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The paper discusses the quality of liorking life (QWL) 
froB the point of view of the individual worker as it is examined and 
reported in the literature from 1957 to 1972, The research for that 
tine is characterized by large-scale^ static investigations and shows 
increasing concern for the dignity of the individual. It was 
concluded that past research is deficient in intensive and systematic 
field invest igat ions y particularly in measuring Q}kL in terms of 
behaviors. Wages^ hours^ physical working conditions^ meaningful and 
^^tisfying work^ social support^ control and influence^ career 
opportunities^ and the relationship between work and other parts of 
employees' lives are concepts included in an enlarged definition of 
QWL. Eleven QWL criteria (alienation^ health and safety^ econciric 
security^ self-esteem^ self-act ualization ^ work environment^ control 
and influence^ organizational enclosure^ career aspirations^ and 
extra-work activities) were selected as major outcome variables to be 
studied which could be operat ionalized in behavioral terms while 
excluding attitudes per se. The state of the art is discussed in 
terms of time period^ type of journal^ and cross national research. 
(A sample of substantive searches using the bibliography index and 
relating any QWL criterion and specified correlate is included.) 
(AG) 
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!• Introduction and Summary 



This paper represents an attempt to describe and summarize con- 
ceptual thinking and empirical research on the issue of the quality of 
working life (QWL) during the fift%en-year period 1957-72. Also intended 
to be a companion piece to an annotated bibliographjj* the present paper 
describes the development of the classification scheme for QWL as used 
in the bibliography and in the present paper, describes the search and 
classification procedures developed, and provides an initieil sample 
of the substantive findings. The term quality of working life, as used 
in the bibliography and in the present paper, refers primarily to the 
quality of working life from the point of view of the individual worker. 

The paat several years have been a period of significant demon- 
strations of growing governmental and public awareness of the quality 



♦Taylor, J.C; Landy, J.; Levine, M. ; and Kamath, D.R., The Quality 
of Working Life: An Annotated Bibliography 1957-72 , a research report to 
The Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor (Los Angeles: Cen- 
ter for Organizationed Studies, Graduate School of Management, University 
of California, 1973). 

The bibliography re'views and abstracts what has been reported on 
several aspects of the quality of working life during this period. It 
was undertaken as the initial step in classifying empirical research deal- 
ing with the quality oi working life as the phenomenclogical experience 
of people at work. The bibliography claisslfies such studies and is an- 
notated to abstract the elements in the studies that deal with quality of 
working life. The specifics of the abstracts are indexed and cross- 
referenced in tables, enabling the user to locate pertinent or relevant 
O information, 
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of working life: SenAte heaj-inge that led to the introduction of the 
first bill in recent years (S. 39l6) to fund a study of worker aliena- 
tion ajfid further research on ways to reduce it; the Ford Foundation's 
sponBorship of an international conference of social scientists on the 
quality of working life emd the effects of ongoing research and action 
projects; and efforts by business, government, and the social sciences 
to cone to grips with the issues. Clearly, the time is right to review 
what social science has to offer in accumulated knowledge as a basis for 
further steps to improve the quality of working life. 

Historically, the idea of quality of working life has included 
only the issues of wages, hours, and physical working conditions. Iteoe 
issues have been the prime concern of organized labor and have been well 
served by that concern. Wages, hours, and physical working conditions 
are still included in any definition of quality of working life, but 
the concept is expemding to include much more. An enlarged definition 
of quality of working life could include such elements as meaningful and 
satisfying work, social support (both in the work itself and for dealings 
with an iinpersonal organization), control and influence, career oppor- 
tunities, and the relationships between work and other pcLrts of employees* 
lives. Economists ajid physicieins can tell us how much pay is a living 
wage, and how much noise or heat, or how many hours of work, the 
human body can take without damage. Yet we do not know how much worker 
influence, social support, or impact on other parts of employees' lives 
is enough (or too much) for a high quality of working life. It is clear 
however that we need to know more about these emd other aspects of the 
quality of working life. 
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Industrial organizations are experiencing a phencjmenon of worker 
alienation that results in high absence emd turnover, even in tight job 
markets. Business also claims that those employees who are on the Job 
and working are reluctant to work with the intensity or dedication that 
American management once believed it could expect from its workers. The 
interest of society in the broader implications of the quaJJ^ty of life 
is reflected in the concern of goveriment for all aspects of its citi- 
zens* exi>erienc6s — including work experiences. At the individual level, 
a current social trend toward personal freedom, on the Job as well as 
off, has resulted in the employee's increasing demand for more relevance 
and involvement in his work. 

Some scientific investigation preceded the contemporaxy develop- 
ments described above. For example, socisQ scientists have for some 
years been interested in work motivation, althovigh in areas of societal 
ajid individual concern their studies have been less systematic. During 
the past two or three decades research in these arean has centered pri- 
marily on Job satisfaction and has been directed toward increasing orga- 
nizational productivity. Job satisfaction has been used and is still 
used as the primary criterion for the qixallty of working life as it Is 
seen by the individual. However, attempts to assess the quality of Jobs 
emd work by means of surveys of the degree of Job satisfaction have 
recently been called into question by the following condition: although 

Job satisfaction statistics suggest that things are gex^ting better all 

« 

the time, absenteeism emd turnover seem to be increasing. 



See Yankelovlch, D. ''The Meaning of Work" presented at the kSrd 
American Assembly, Colxxmbia University, New York, November 1, 1973. 



Although a review of research on Job satisfaction, or on produc- 
tivity, voxild be useful at this time, we decided to try another tack on 
the subject of the quality of working life. We undertook to assess the 
empirical research on behavioral rather them on attitudinal outcomes of 
the quality of working life. 

To begin with, ve presumed that to embrace the principal aspects 
of the quality of working life, such conventional elements as wages, hours, 
and working conditions must be Joined with control emd influence, social 
support, meajiingful work, career prospects, and the impact of work on 
the total life of the individual. Iliese additions seemed to cover the 
sorts of employee complaints we were hearing (and hearing about), and 
they also seemed to cover much of the recent social science research on 
job satisfaction and organizational productivity. 

We were interested in these additional variables as they a^ect 
meas\irable behaviors (e.g., absenteeism), reported behaviors (e.g., 
coming to work early), or reported perceptions of behaviors (e.g., the 
behaviors of peers or superiors ) --all in contrast to reported feelings 
or attitudes (e.g., satisfactions). If we were to study demonstrable 

relations between variables in the work setting and these crite- 
rion behaviors, then, whatever the results, we would come closer to 
defining (and perhaps assessing) the quality of working life in terms 
of behavioral reactions to working life; furthermore, we would avoid the 
pitfalls of using Job satisfaction as a criterion. 



See L, E, Davis, Job satisfaction Research: A Post-industriail 
View ( Industrial RelationB , 10, 1971, 176-193) for one view of such 
dra^fbacks of Job latisf action. 



The problem then became one of generating a list of criteria that 
could be directly" applied or ope rational! ted in behavioral terras, or 
from which more-or~le8« direct behavioral outcomes could be expected. 

h criteria would beccoe the outcome measures of the quality of working 
life, and could be considered supplements to or even substitutes for Job 
satisfaction measures. The criteria would not themselves be "quality," 
but they would allow the user to make up his or her own mind about how 
much of any on? of these would be enough (or too much) for a definition 
of quality. 

Although we exc].uded a large portion of the available literature 
as being "morale studies" (containing no behavioral measures related to 
chaj-acteristics of the Job or work), much literature remained to be 
sunmarized if we were to look at fifteen years of publications. We 
therefore tested eleven categories that ve felt would cover the major 
outcome variables, that could also be operationalized in behavioral 
terms, ajid that consciously excluded attitudes per se. These eleven 
quality of working life criteria, which will be described in more detail 
in the following section, are as follows: 

Alienation 

HecLlth and safety 

Economic sec\irity 

Self-esteem 

S e If -ac tual 1 zat i on 

Work environment 

Control cmd influence 

Organizational enclosure 

Career aspirations 

Extra-work activities 
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We fully realise that these categories are not perfect, but our irifonnrl 
tests established that they were at least useful for the t€tsk at hand. 

During the past tiro decades, the quality of working life has not 
been studied syBtanatically but much research nas befin done on "human 
relationa" at work. What we need to do at this point in our collective 
experience is to suBmarite what has been done, evaluate how well it has 
been done, and identify the gaps in this knowledge base. 

The present paper therefore undertakes three tasks. First, it 
considers the theoretical and conceptual problems of defining the quality 
of working life. Second, it examines the results of social science 
research on work over the peist fifteen years. This portion of the paper 
is based on a bibliographic search of the relevant literature, supported 
by a MaxQKnrer Adalnistratlon Contract of 1972. The present review of the 
literature includes a continuation of the foregoing discussion of method- 
ological and measurement issues, as well as a description of general 
results and trends ajid a sampling of si>ecific findings. The third task 
undertaken hero In to look ahead frcm the present position of social 
science — to coBUient upon and reconmend changes In research directions 
on the basis of ^Aiat Is known coupled with Whatever guesses can be made 
about the future. 

To suimarlse briefly the results of the second task (a more detidled 
discussion will follow): past research into the quality of working life, 
tetken as a whole, contcdjas nothing that is likely to radically change 
the dlz^ctions of study in the field. Nor does the literature contain 
many surprises. The state of the art, as represented by research for 

*Taylor et al. , o£. cit . 
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the period r)*^7-l<7/?, Is chaj-acterl zed by Lajrge-sral*' , static Invpsti- 
gatlona; over time, they show increasing concern for the dignity of the 
individual. One major segment of research has examined Job and work 
demands; more recent studies in this area are begiruiing to illustrate 
some effects of Job design on employee behavior » 

Quality of working life as related to issues of concern 
to the society as a vhole is less veil represented in the liter- 
ature. Ho3t of such evidence is to be found in British and 
Scandinavian studies. It is encouraging, hovever, to note an 
increaaing tendency to report reseeo-ch on issues of dignity, 
development, and concerns of the vhole person. 

Tliere is also a trend toward explaining phenomena in terms of 
multiple causes; mediating and contingency variables ha/e begun to 
replace simple, two-element models of cause and effect. 

Otherwise, however, the research conducted during the past fifteen 
years is deficient in field investigations that are both intensive ajid 
systematic. Few cases evaluate change over time, although longitudinal 
studies are beccMing more frequent. 

Finally, although our bibliographic search was undertaiken specif- 
ically to review studies that measured the quality of working life, or 
its outcomes, in terms of behaviors, we found the shortage of quantifi- 
aJjle behavioreJ. meastires of QWL to be so a^te that we were forced to 
include studies of employees' attitudes toward elements of the work life 
setting. If we are to learn effectively from studies now in progress 
or about to begin, this lack must be overcome. Our findings, then, support the 
strong concern, recently exinressed in various quarters, for standardltation 
of measurement in QWL research. 
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i I . A rramevork for the Qucg i ty of Wor k l og Life 

A. Problena of Developing E>raIuAtion Criteria 

Ab Indicated above, one of thr central impe^inrnts to dpflninF. 
quality of working life or to diffusing approaches to its enhancement is 
the deficiency of information on the research that has been conducted. 
Such research has been reported in a vide scattering of Journals cover- 
ing a variety of disciplines. There has been no central forum for 
quality of working life concerns. One result has been a cxirious situa- 
tion: occasional books on the subject have been treated as prophesies, 
whereas articles in professional Journals have received relatively slight 
attention. MeaJoWhile, organisational leaders and governmental policy- 
nakers, seeking both ideas and objective rosiilts, have been confused by 
the disjointed and not infrequently conflicting information placed 
before them. 

Central to the evaluation problon is the definition of quality of 
working life, for if we cannot agree an what we mean by quality of work- 
ing life, then the problem of evaluating our attempts to improve it 
beccnae nearly insurmoxintable. The key to studying, evaluating, or diffus- 
ing information about the quality of working life lies in the formu.la- 
tion of some coherent body of theory as a basis for examining ongoing 
systeas and intervening in ways that will improve those systems. To 
identify and measure successful outcomes of such interventions, it is 
necessary to develop a set of conditions and relationships that we can 
agree constitute the quality of working life. 

With such a basis we caji also enumerate and compare the costs of 
a low quality of working life and the benefits of a high quality of 



working lif'*. Such benpfits, or the absence of nuch rosts, s^^^ to haw 
cr^*ated th^* r\irrent, populaj" and professional interest In the qunlity of 
working lif*?. In esnploylng organi lati onB , the coots of a low quality 
of working life may include worker ab8<»nces and turnover; sabotage of 
product and plant; increase in such administrative costs as supervision, 
quality control, and work scheduling; and the underuti lization of humaji 
resources. To go further, we can talk about costs to sociity. There 
seems to be so^ne evidence of increasing socio-political costs: deceased 
citizen Involvement In the political process, and limited national skill 
resources as a consequence of the rigid skill distribution associated 
with fractionated Jobs. The costs to individuals of a low quality of 
working life can be seen to be wasted ski^Us, limited personal develop- 
ment, Illnesses (physical as well as mental), insecurity, and poor rela- 
tionships off the Job, in the family, in the community, and during 
leisure time. 

But to consider these costs is to consider only what might be 
eliminated or reduced, or how wc might Improve our own society or world 
society as a function of improving work. The solution is not to mea^\ire 
work satisfaction or worker alienation as entities; the t^lutlon is to 
develop a set of criteria that will serve a number of quality of working 
life perspectives. Juflt as the costs of a low quality of work* ng life 
caji be Been to affect orgcunizationfl , societies, 6uid individuals in 

These effects are suggested in a number of recant jmblications . 
C.f., Walton, R.E., "How Counter Alienation in the Plant, " Harvard 
Business Review , December 1972, pp. 70-81. 

## 

C.f., Shepp€Lrd, H.L. and Herrick, N.Q., Where Have All the 
Robots Gone ? (New York: Free Press, 1972). 
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ilfferenl ways, It ia possible to d i ff ^*rentl ate rspoc tl ves on th ^ 
q\»aalty of wnrK^iog life, according to the points f view of organi rat ions , 
societies, or i ndlrlduals . For the indlvldiial, quality of working life 
is the experience of being at work and working. For the employing orga- 
ruzatiou, quality of working life can be seen a^ a con8equence--the 
ccfitr il concept 6f notivation to work. Pro* the societal point of view, 
quality of working life can be seen •« a determinant of national produc- 
tivity, product quality, envlronaental quality, and the health of the 
political systeoj* 

It is alBo possible to consider different national or inter- 
national perspectives. Quality of vorking life in the United States is 
more likely to be defined in terms of workplace democracy or direct pax- 
ticipation in woik-related decision*, Vhereas in Yugoslavia or in 
Scandinarion countries it may more readily include issues of representa- 
tive industrial democracy or co-determination. In other, less indus- 
trialised countries, for nane y«axs to come, the definition of quality 
of working life may center on 'Adequate levels of Job security, pay, and 
physical working conditions. 

Given this variety of perspecti es on the quality of working life, 
it se«s nsdrui, if not essential at this early stage in the study of 
quality of working life, to be^n to develop a set of criteria for quality 
of working life that attempts to incorporate ai i of these points of view. 
Given the present state of quality of working life definitions, it does 
not seem presumptuous to attoiipt in the present paper a list (and there- 
fore tacit definition) of quality of working life criteria that satisfy 
these various points of view. 
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A problem in developing evaluation criteria for quality of working 
life, beyond the disparate or varied viewpoints, involves the nature of 
measxirea or criteria: are they actually measures of the quality of 
working life, or are they measures of the charact»*ristics of working 
life? On the one hand, we rsm talk about criteria for the qxrality of 
working life based directly on measures of working life characteristics ; 
for instance the aunount of control ajid influence exercised on the Job. 
On the other hand, we may define the criteria of quality of working life 
as the outcomes of the quality of working life; for example the amount 
of individual skill development on the Job can be a measure of "self- 
actualization. We can define the measures as "elements" of the quality 
of working life, or we caja define them as "consequences of those elements" 
of the qxiality of working 2J.fe. In the first instance, deciding what is 
to be included in the criteria requires only that we determine a list 
of Job or work characteristics or elements » (and it does not include the 
levels at which these chaxacteristics can oe considered to represent 
high or low quality.) The second class of meas\ires, however, requires 
selecting a set of variables that are actually consequences or outcomes 
of work characteristics or elements. The distinction can thus be 
expressed as that between the Job or work itself (its characteristics 
or elements) and the resultant behaviors (outcomes or consequences), 
all of which are expressed as criteria of the quality of working life: 
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Job or Characteristics 
(direct measures) 



Resia^Utaiyt BehaTlors 
(outcoeaie variables) 



Work enrironment 
Control and influence 



Career aspirations 



Alienation 
Health and safety 
Econcmiic security- 
Self-esteem 
S el f -ac t\xal i zat i on 
Organizational enclosure 
Ceureer aspirations 
Extra^vork activities 
Hone and family 



Career aspirations 'vppears in each set of criteria, as discussed in 
the following section. 

B. QperationaliEing Evaluation Criteria 

We have attempted in the present emalysis to create a set of 
evaluation criteria (both direct and outcome) for the quality of working 
life which would satisfy our conc*%m for measures, which were reasonably 
direct and objective, and which would permit assessment of the literatxire 
from the several viewpoints distinguished above. In re€tlity we had a 
viewi>oint of our own to start with — that of the individual rather than 
that of the employing organization or of society — emd the resultant list 
of criteria reflects it. 

Hie rationale for assuming that the use of one point of view would 
serve for the o^ihers is given some support in the recent efforts of a 
group assessing QWL evaluation criteria. In September 1972, at the 
Ford Foundation-sponsored Conference on Quality of Working Life, a 
special task force undertook to develop criteria for quality of working 
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life. They began with recognition of the individuaJL, organizational, 
and societal per«i>ective3. • The task force asBinned that definitions of 
relevant criteria differ, depending upon perspective. They too took the 
position that, of the three persx>ectiTes, the individueLL point of view 
was the most central. It follows that the societal view could be con- 
sidered a function of the individual's quality of working life. The 
task force went on to say that they assumed the same to be true for the 
view of the employing organization; that is, quality of working life for 
the orgemization can be defined as a result of individual quality of 
working life. The task force assumed that the relationship is an in- 
transitive one: that quality of working life for the individual, etlthoufiji 
it can define quality of working life for the organization or for the 
society, should not as readily be defined by them. 

The basic list of eleven criteria has been presented above. Vftiat 
follows here is a description of our original conceptualization of these 
eleven criteria, combined with the description of some of the specific 
meas\ires and variables we found in the literature and assigned to those 
criteria. The criteria are presented in both conceptual and operational 
terms. In eiddition ea^ criterion will be identified either as a direct 
measure of a work characteristic or as an outcome or resxiltant measure. 

C.f., "Rei)ort of the Task Force on Evaluation," International 
Conference on the Quality of Working Life, Arden House, Harriman, N.Y. , 
September 2^-29, 1972. Unpublished. Available from Quality of Working 
Life Program, Graduate School of Management, University of California, 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles, Calif. 9002^4^. 

## 

In the interest of brevity and readability the examples given as 
actual meas\ires found in the literattire for each criterion represent 
only a portion of those observed. Readers interested in additional detail 
are inferred to the technical appendices of the bibliography. 
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To reiterate, this List of eleven ''quality of working life criteria" 
represents a list of variables that we hoped would allow us to classify 
raany if not most work characteristics and behavioral outcomes of working 
life. 

The quality of working life criteria were initially defined con- 
ceptually and subsequently defined operationally in the following ways: 

1. The alienation criterion was defined conceptually as a dis- 
tancing or estrangement of the Job occupcmt from the job, from the task, 
from the organization, or from himself as an employed person. Alienation 
is clearly an outcome variable, rather them a characteristic of the work. 
The concept of a3J.enation was most frequently measured or evidenced, we 
found, by absence, voluntary turnover, tardiness, J oh -hopping, propen- 
sity to leave, grievances, work stoppages, strikes, positive attitudes 
toward strikes, expressed boredom or dislike of the job, perceived 
meaninglessness of work, lack of personal involvement, or withdrawal 
from the work situation. 

2. The health emd safety criterion was conceptually defined as 
the state of heeJLth, both mental sjid physical, and the notion of being 
safe from physical danger. This criterion is also an outcome variable. 
Mental health was evidenced in the literature in measures of stress, 
tension, pressure, anxiety, depression, schizophrenia, and frustration. 
Rijrsical health was most frequently measured by eickness-caused absence, 
coronary disease, ulcers, psychosomatic disorders, fatigue, biochemiceJL 
stress, medicetl claims, infirmary calls, and the like. The third 
element, safety, was i»ost frequently measured hy accidents, measures of 
unsafe work area, and danger. 

3. The economic security criterion, an outcome measure, concep- 
tually was canposed of wages, security of employment, seniority systems, 
pension schemes, and the like. Economic security was most frequently 
found to be measured ty payment schemes (such as piece rates, incentive 
plans, Scanlon plans, and bonuses), fringe benefits, and earnings poten- 
tial. Pay and salary satisfaction was also measured. Economic security 
was eJLao found to be measured by such things as Job security, threats 

to sec\irity, layoffs, loss of Job, unemployment, irregular employment, 
rick of compulsory retirement, savings or lack of savings, and uncer- 
tainty about the pay system. 

U. The self-esteem criterion, an outcome measure, conceptusQly 
was defined as one's satisfaction with oneself, one's feeling of self- 
worth, and one's attitudes toward strength of occupational identity, as 
well as objective status and perceptions of status. Self-esteem was 
fo\ind to be measured in the literature in a number of ways. Perceived 
authority and reai)onsibility were measured by satisfaction with decision- 
making, perception of the Job as responsible, constant inspection of 
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one*s work by superiors, and the like. The sense of confidence and 
achievenient was found to be measured by, among other things, perception 
of the Job as requiring skill, pride in the capacity to do the work, 
feeling the work lo€wi was or was not too heavy to do well, pride of 
workmanship, a sense of doing something worthirtiile, and Job pride. Rec- 
ognition cr respect on the Job was raeasured by such things as respect 
from peers, respect from colleagues, professional recognition in one's 
field, recognition of a Job well done, and rewards for performance. 
Status and prestige were measured by such things as perceived status 
ajid importance in the organization, hierarchiccd. status, professional 
identification or professionalism, euid feelings of socicd. inferiority. 

5. The self -actualization criterion was conceptualized in two 
components. The first component was individual learning and growth 
(5a); the second was the individual's utilization of hie own knowledge 
and skills (5b). Both of these can be seen as outcome variables. 

With regard to the learning emd growth component (5a), the liter- 
ature was found to contain a number of aspects, including challenge, 
knowledge and education as prerequisites for jobs, learning on and from 
the Job, learning other than on the Job, personal development and cre- 
ativity, and satisfaction of needs for those things. 

The second component (5b), use of existing competence, was also 
found to be measiired in the literature in a variety of ways. Included 
were such things as creativity (creative problem-solving, creative 
thinking, expressing new ideas, being experimental, and so forth), 
satisfaction with contributions to technical knowledge, and opportunity 
and freedom to pursue one's own research aims. Use of existing compe- 
tence was found to be directly measured by such things as using skills 
and abilities, decision-making regarding work methods, worker interven- 
tion in the process, and team collaboration. A number of studies measured 
the use of existing competence and satisfaction with opportvmities for 
the use of existing cciiii>etence. Perceived use of existing competence and 
perceived unused competence were also measured in a niimber of studies, 
by such things as feeling that one's skills were not used on the Job, 
feeling that one could do more difficult work, and perceptions of being 
excluded from problem-solving or decision-making. 

As can be seen, self -actualization measures can be divided in 
several ways, such as (a) the demcmds of the Job for growth emd learning 
€md for use of existing coni)etence, and the opport\mities for using 
existing competence; or (b) perceptions of employees that they either 
have enough or need more of these things. In some cases these latter 
measures were siBiply satisfaction scores, lAiereas in other cases they 
were actual perceived amounts or perceived degrees of opportunity. 

6. The environment criterion was conceptualized as including not 
only the traditional ccinponent of working conditions in the physical 
sense (6a) but also the social work environment (6b), vhich includes the 
interactions among people in task-related interax:tions as well as in 
organizationally relevant^ and informal social interactions. Of the 
criteria so tax described, work environment is the first of the work 
chcLracteristic, rather than "outcome^" type. 

The first component, physical work environment (6a), was found 
to include environmental factors such as noise, heat, smoke, and danger; 
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general physical working conditiona such as provision of recreation auid 
other facilities; emd urpredictability of surroundings, as well as 
technology-related factors such as supplies ajid equipment emd types of 
tools. This category also picked up measures of workers' improvement 
of the workplace sldA included meajiures of workplace layouts, spatial 
8ex>aration, lack of mobility or drabness of surroiindings . 

Social work environment (6b), the second conrponent of work en- 
vironment, was found in the literature to include a number of diinensioiijs 
or measures. Specifically, the moat ^.mportant of these categories were 
non-taak-oriented interpersonal relations, 8Ui>eri or -sub ordinate rela- 
tions, and peer or work-group relationships in general. The first of 
these three important categories, the non-task-oriented interpersonal 
relations, was specifically found to be measured by perceptions of 
congeniality, intimacy, opportunity for interactions, comj^tibility, 
conflict, cohesion, emotions in group settings, and the like. The 
second category, superior-subordinate relationships, was primarily 
charetcterized by measures of supervisory and leadership styles, such aa 
"initiating structure" versus "consideration," contact with superiors, 
and perceptions of the relationships. 

The third category, work-graap or peer relationships, included 
such meas\ires as peer leadership, teamwork, tajsk interdependence, group 
cooperation, joint problem-solving, participative groups, self-suf- 
ficiency of groups, and mutual influence within groups. In addition to 
these three major categories, a number of other, less frequently found 
measures were included in several other major headings. Communication 
emd information flow, for example — including patterns of communication 
ajid socicmetric choices of workmates or supervisors — were found in 
several instances. Social isolation was another category. Satisfaction 
of social needs was yet another category. Stresses ajid strains within 
the social system and hierarchical structure of the social system was 
ajiother general social environnentaQ. subhead, as was work-group cheurac- 
teristics and behavior (group size, opportunity for interaction, age, 
age ratios, and so forth). Social work environment was one of the most 
frequently observed quality of working life variables. 

7. The control and influence criterion is considered another 
characteristic of the work rataer than an outcome. Control emd influ- 
ence conceptually was seen as the notion of influence over one's task, 
degree of self-control, or discretion on the Job. Control and influ- 
ence included the notion of devolution of authority that has been a 
popular concept in the organizational and human relations literature for 
at least the past several decades. 

The specific variables that we found in the literature of the past 
fifteen years and that we felt contributed to measures of control and 
influence were the following: authority (perceptions of or satisfaction 
with); autonomy (perceptiowi or satisfaction with); decision-making, 
freedoB, industrial democracy, managerial influence, influence among 
peers, influence on the orgcmization or the environment, authoriteurian 
vs. permissive leadership styles, p€Lrticipation, responsibility, and 
structural constraints on control and influence (span of control, bureau- 
cratization, formalization of roles, hierarchiceil authority, branch or 
departaentauL autonomy). Control and influence, like social work environ- 
ment, was found very frequently in the literature. 
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8. The organlgational enclosure criterion is seen as €m outcome 
variable. Organizational enclosure is a concept invented for the bibli- 
ography and meant to capture such notions as involvement on the Job, 
motivation, feeling included, coBBiitment, and loyalty. These concepts, 
then, define What we termed organissational enclosure. We called it 
"enclosure" to distinguish it els an organizational or workplace vari- 
able, as opposed to a purely indivld\ial variable such as "involvement," 
and to diBtiriguist it also from more positive terms such as "inclusion." 
And we called it "organizational" to distinguish it from the alienation 
criterion. 

Orgajiizational enclosure and alienation represent the two extreme 
ends of the total range of values from total commitment to organization 
to total withdrawal from it. At a neutral point on the scale, there is 
neither organizational enclosure nor ailienation. Between the neutral 
point and the ends of the scales either organization enclosure or aliena- 
tion increases. In other words, one extreme of the scale represents an 
attraction to, and the other extreme represents a distancing from, the 
organization. 

In the literature, we found orgaiiizaticnal enclostire measured 
empirically in the following ways: the congruence between the goals of 
the individual and the goaJLs of the organization; the goal integration 
or satisfaction with role expectations. We included measures of Job 
involveaent (identifying with the Job); involvement in and importance 
of work role; interest in the product; volxzntary overtime; and arriving 
early for work. Another measure of organizational enclosure was Job 
tenure ajid organizational tenure, in those cases in which tenure was 
cons? ^ared by the original authors to be a measure of commitment to the 
organization. Loyalty to the employer, to the organization, or to the 
superior, or the refusal to be transferred, were considered to be aspects 
of general loyalty. Finally, organizational identification and inte- 
gration, including measures of identification with the organization or 
managerial objectives, identification with one's work unit, perceived 
involvement, sense of membership, and sense of belonging. Included 
here were such things as reduction in turnover ajid opposition to unionism. 

9. The career aspirations criterion includes, on the one hand, ca- 
reer opportunities, and on the other hand, career auspirations and eZ"- 
pectations. This criterion includes both work characteristics and out-- 
comes. We did not want to orerlook the emerging idea of horizontal 
careers, as opposed to vertical careers: cai^r success can be considered 
not only in terns of vertical promotion through the hierarchy but also in 
horizontal tarms, such as growing and becam5.ng more skillful or talented 
within a particular line of skilled or responsible endeavor. 

In the literature we found career aspirations and characteristics 
measured most frequently within the three general categories of actual 
advancement or promotion; the i)erception of opportunity for advancement 
and promotion; and car«er goals and mobility. The latter category 
including mobility striving, expectations, aspirations, career advance- 
ment and development, occupational status, and career anxiety. 



10. The extra-work activities criterion is used to refer pri- 
marily to the Ingpact or outcome of aspects of the Job upon extra-work 
activities. Conceptually, we saw extra -work activities divided into four 
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basic activities* The first two of these vers the leisure-time activities 
involved with consumption (10a) and creation (lOb). These two categories 
were separated conceptually in that the former is used to refer to quality 
of life in general as a function of affluence and material possessions. 
The latter category was seen as a creativity function--a utilization of 
skills and ability in leisure time--Which, although it might involve con- 
sumption, did not necessarily do so and was not central to the consimip- 
tion. A third category within extra-work aw^tivities was connnunity-citizen 
involvement (10c): the use of one's time (or the ability to use one^s 
time in either civic or citizen affairs. Voting activities or behaviors 
were included as an a«i>ect of coimnunity-citizen involvement* In this 
context we were erpecificaJly looking for work characteristics — quality 
of working life — that could be directly related to community-citizen 
involvement* 

11* Hone and fennily , the final criterion in the toted, list, and 
the fourth "extra-work variable was the impact of quality of working 
life, on family relationships, and their disiniption due to working hours, 
conditions of work, or stresses or strains created by the Job* 

Operationally, in the literature we found a number of measures 
for the various extra -work activities* In general, extra-work activities 
were found to be measiired by social and personal adjustment: outside 
social ties, social isolation vs* participation, value systems, and the 
notion of "blue-collar blues*" The specific category of leisure-time 
consTimption (10a) was found to include measures of standard of living, 
desire for consumer goods, spending, shopping, emd passive leisure 
activities* Creation (lOb) was found to be measured by creativity off 
the job* The first mfi^jor category of conmiunity-citizen invDlvement 
(10c) included a number of meas\ires in several major cate^a^^ries : anomle 
or normlessness; community-civic p€u:ticii>ation, Which included member- 
ship in voluntajry organizations; church ajid community paxticipation; 
locality-based social networks; and alienation from one's society or 
social role* Hie second major category was informal social relations 
with workmates away fvoBk the workplace* The third included politicai! 
involvement and attitudes, \Aiich incorporated voting and other in- 
volvement in electoral politics, party affiliations, perceived indi- 
vidueLL impact on the politiceJ. process, and attitudes toward labor 
union-i>olitical party links* Race attitudes and ethnic prejudice, in 
the few studies that measured these things, were also included under 
community-citizen involvement* 

Finally, home and family activities (11) were found to be measured 
by disruption of work and family relationships, by work ajixiety, and by 
overtime* The social life centering in the nuclear family, family 
leisure patterns and changes in those patterns, familial roles, kinship, 
social networks, narital status, family responsibility, and family 
expectations were all found as variables in the studies reviewed for the 
bibliography and included in the hcmie and family criterion. 
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T^e foregoing elev^en major <"ategorie8 of our definition of the 
q\iality of worldng life included vhat coxild be considered to be elements 
of all of the three perspectives on quality of working life discussed 
above. Our definition of quality of working life was based on the per- 
spective of the individual. Quality of working life was taken to be 
the phenomenologicaJ. experience of people at work; however, we were at 
least minimally interested in the points of view of the organization 
and of society, especially as they affected qun^ity of working life for 
the individual. For that reason we included the measures of political 
efficacy or the impact of work on political involvement and civic in- 
volvement, as well as the impact of work on family life and on other 
extra -work activltias. These are cleeirly x>art of the quflLLity of working 
life from the societal point of view. The organizational perspective of 
quality of working life includes organizational enclosure as well as 
career aspirationfl. Both of those categories are variables that orga- 
nizations themselves would recognize as reflecting quality of working 
life: identification with one's task and work, high commitment to 
organisational goals eucid missions, and great loyalty to management « 
Management and workers also often see quality of working life as the op- 
portunity to get ahead. The perception of vertical, promotion oppor- 
tunities is or can be considered a notion of quality of working life 
from tha organls&ational point of view. 

The remaining quality of working life criteria refer basically to 
the individual. The notions of health and safety and econcmic security 
(criteria 2 and 3) have been included in the quality of working life 
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concept for at leMt the last three decades. The notion of alienation 
is the antlLhesis of organizational enclosure. A high quality of working 
life TOuld imply the absence of alienation, but it may not necessarily 
involve full caiaaitment to or identification with one^s Job and work, 
e8X)ecially as one's work affects one's other roles such as civic pcurtic- 
ipant or family member. The criteria of self-esteem, self -actualization, 
sociai work environment, and control and influence may be seen as 
strictly individual aspects of the quality of working life; however, 
these also affect organizational €uid societal feativrcs. 

This set of eleven QWL criteria form the core of the bibliography 
both conceptually (as the implicit definition of QWI^and ^^pirlcally (as 
the starting point for the actual literature search). Let us turn to the 
application of the criteria in the methodology of the literature search. 

III. The Methodology for the Bibliographic Search 
The search was conducted in two major lAiases. The first phase 
Included both setting up the procedures and informally assessing the re- 
liability of the Judgment of the abstractors in their selection and iden- 
tification of variables as representing QWL criteria. The second phase 
involved the actual literature search and selection required to produce 
the blbliograi*y. The abstracti'^g team, three abstractors and their 
supervisor, met once a week during the ten months of the total process. 

We found that the abstractors, Vho had been in considerable agree- 
ment regarding the conceptual definition of the eleven criteria before 
the seaurch began, were able to agree with the selection and classification 
of Q]WL criteria variables made by one another during the first phase • 
Furthermore, agreement on the selection and classification of "work 
characteristics euad outcomes" measures in the literature as QWL criteria 
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was maintained as the work continued. 

The second phase of the search involved the review of English- 
language periodicals eipd books covering the period from 19^7 to 19^2, 
as well as recent unpublished technical reports ard case abstracts. The 
periodicals searched were primarily those in the applied social sciences; 
that is, industrial psychology, sociology, public administration, manage- 
ment, and industrial relations. Some articles were drawn from older 
literature and from popular periodicals. The major basis of the choice 
of an article or book was that it reported the examination and behav- 
ioral measurement of at least one of the eleven criteria. 

We found that these criteria do represent the most general variabl 
that have been measured in the literature. That does not mean that books 
and articles included cuid abstracted in the bibliography make specific 
reference to one or another of these eleven pcu^ameters. Rather, it 
means that we selected from published reports only studies reporting the 
associations between irfhat we classified as a behavioral measure of a 
quality of working life criterion, and whatever individual, work, or orga 
nizational factor was measured, and that we coded the subject matter of 
each article and book according to the list of eleven variables. The 
practical result has been to condense the literature in a way that makes 
the bibliography strictly relevant to the task at hand, even though some 
abstracts do not reveal the full scope of the research reported in the 
original source. 

Several measurement issues became apparent as we undertook the 
bibliograjiiy. These became the basic standards by which we determined 
whether to include in the bibliograi4iy an airticle reporting measurement 
of one of our quality of working life parameters. 
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First, as dlocuaied abo>re, we were interested in studies in which 
one or more of the quality of working life criteria were measured quanti- 
tatively and in which associations with seme other organizational, work, 
or individual factor were reported. This standard was quite easily net 
by Journal articles, since most of the Joxu'aalfl we reviewed publ:i«hed 
articles primarily of a qusmtitative nature; however, it was more diffi- 
cult to apply this standard to cases and books. 

Another standaxd for inclusion of an article or book was whether 
quality of working life criteria were measured in behavioral terms • In 
part, that issue had to do with our definitions of the quality of working 
life criteria; by definition, we excluded attitudinal measures such as 
job satisfaction or satisfaction with supervisor, work group, and so forth, 
except lAere they could be used perceptions of working life or as Btir- 
rogatea for behavioral measures • In the main, howe^r, we tried to 
exclude those studies in which attitudes alone — as opposed to perceptions 
of behavior or measures of behavior --were used. 

We also intended to include articles and books Which relied upon 
archival or record data, or that reported cooparatlve analyses of quanti- 
tative findings already published. 

Our first and second standards for inclusion were that a study 
considers some behavioral measure of one or more QV?L criteria and the 
relationship of that measure to some other work-related variable. 
Furthermore we required that the study reports anpirical investigation 
of that other work-related variable. 

Such "other" variables are those which could be included in a 
universe of factors that axe related In sone way to the q\aality of work- 
ing life. These other variables are of three kinds: conrelates of QWL 
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criteria (independent, or causal vuriablee); contingency or control 
(individual) wlobles; and demographic vuriablee; eacb will be dlscuBaed 
belo%. Unlike the parameters for quality of worldng life--vhich were 
clAsaified in advance, conceptually defined, and then night In the liter 
ature--the three tyi>es of quality of wo-^king life variables were not 
anticipated In advance. As long as the quality of working life criteria 
were associated with sonethi^, the variables with wtilch they were asso- 
ciated were simply collected, tabulated, and subsequently collapsed into 
smaller set of categories. 

Correlates of the Quality of Working Life : The independent, or causal, 
variables cein be r**f erred to as quality of working life criteria cor- 
relates. Although they can be considered in some loose sense to have 
consequences for the quality of working life parameters, that does not 
imply that any but a very few studies atteanpted such directly causal 
analyses. Associations were identified, however, whether by statistical 
correlation or by some other less rigorous method. These independent 
variables, according to our post hoc classification, were as follows: 



INDEPOfDEaiT ykRl ABIES 



ORGAIIIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Process 

Clisate 

runctionAl dlTlBion 

Formal i tat ion of policy ^ rules 

St>ruct\ire 

Hierarchy 
Pover baac 

Interdependence of units 

Reward stnicture 

Deoogr aphl c char act eristics 

Age 

Size 

Location 

Product 

Ownership 

Organi&ational envlroniaent 
Cent rail xat i on-dec entral i tat i on 
Union recognition 
Organization change 
Enviromftent change 



OCCUPATIONAL ABD JOB CHARACTERISTICS 
Type 

Time conditions 

Feedback 

Demands 

Mobility 

Supervision 

Work group 

StatuB and prestige 

Training 

Technology 

Job Change 

Technology change 

Decision making 
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The first major category of quality of working Life criteria cor- 
relates is organizational variables. The organizational conrelates of 
qiiality of working life parameters include such functions of the orga- 
nisational process as organizational climate, organizational functional 
division, and the formalization of organizational policy and rules. 
Organizational characteristics also include such structural characteristics 
as hierarchy, the dominant power base, the interdependence of \mits within 
the organization, and the reward structure of the organization. 

Hie second major category of queuLity of working life correlates is 
concerned with the workplace. The first group of characteristics describes 
the Job or work, such as its type; the second group centers on such as- 
pects of the workplace as supervision; and the third deals with changes 
in the work environment. 

The foregoing independent variables concerning the organization 
and the workplace are central to the study of the quality of working 
life, since they form the context from which work experiences emanate and 
by which they c€m be changed. 

Contingency or control (Individual) Variables ; The following were clas- 
sified aa contingency or control variables, for reasons discussed below. 

COHTXHOEHCY OR COHTROL (IHDIVIDUAL) VARIABLES 

INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Age 
Tenure 
Sex 
Race 

Marital and family responsibility 

Cultural backipround 

Experience 

Personality » needs » expectations » life style 
Skills, abilities, health 

Education 
Income 
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The variables that deal with personal background characteristics 
differ frcm the independent variables. In view of the emphasis in the 
present literature search and ajaalysis on the objective dimension of the 
work sitiaation as an independent variable, it is difficult if not impossible 
to justify the inclusion of personal backgroxind characteristics in the 
same framework. Ihis does not deny that in our search of the literat\ire 
we found studies that reported empirical examination of the relation of 
what we term QWL criteria to such personal background characteristics. 
In fa^t, a large portion of the resecurch reports reviewed and abstracted 
were so classified. However, these individual variables can be theoretically 
considered not as causal but as control or contingency variables to the rela^ 
tionshlps between work variables and QWL criteria* As will be reported 
below, contingency studies have become more numerous over the past few 
years, and more individual variables are being used in those models. 
Demographic Variables : Certcdn other variables also are included in the 
analysis and presented in the bibliography. These vjiriables, referred 
bo as demographic variables, are those vftiich represent some specific 
characteristic of the work, the organization, or the individuals in a 
given study. These variables were not, however, examined in relationship 
to the quality of working life criteria, in the study in which they 
were found. The demographic variables are ais follows: 
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DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 



Organization 
Size 

Research site 
Conpany 

Location 

Urban- rural 

Nation (U.S., U.K., Europe, other) 

Ownership 
Age 

Process (organic-mechemistic) 
Structure (tcOl-flat) 

SocicG. innovations (industrial democracy, teambuilding, 
autonomous groups, other) 

Work characteristics 

Blue-collar (industrial-service) 

White-collar (industrial, service, administrative, professional) 
Job enlargement 

Technology 

Process (batch, mass, continuous process) 

Type (traditioneLL, industrial, post-industrial) 

Employee characteristics 

Age 

Tenure in company 

Education 

Sex 

Race 
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IV. General Results: The State of the Art 

A. Genereil Statistics 

The bibliography reviewed fifteen years of empirical research 
covering the period from 1957 to 1972, The 365 studies that were 
abstracted produced 1,078 separate notations of QWL criteria in- 
cluded in the bibliography. Of these 1,078, 718 were from articles 
published in Journals or periodicals. The remainder were divided 
about equally between published books emd monographs, and unpub- 
lished reports of research. In all, some 5»070 associations were 
noted between one or more of the quality of working life corre- 
lates (specified in the preceding section) and the 1,078 notations 
of the eleven criteria of quality of working life, (See Figure l) 

The bibliography was origineLlly assembled to permit assessment 
of the focus of each study with regard to the eleven QWL criteria, 
initially, it was therefore important to account for the sheer 
frequency of the 5,070 associations we found in the literature we 
searched. Figure 1 provides the source data which permit this 
count. These relationships are usually presented in the literature 
as ''statistically signif iceuit although more informal associations 
are also occasionally reported. In only a very few cases are non- 
relationships reported where a test of association is attempted. 
These frequency counts also include some few studies where both 
variables (row and column) were studied simultemeously ; their as- 
sociations being neither described nor implied. 

Figure 1 presents the brecJcdown of the total of 5,070 assoc- 
iations between the eleven criteria of Quality of Working Life and 
the k2 classes of correlates. This figiire, derived from the summary 
Q output from the bibliography, provides an overall view of the 
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variables measxired during the 195T-T2 period. As can be seen in 
the colimms, the differences among the quality of working life 
criteria toteds are slight, and no statisticedly significant dif- 
ferences among proportions are evidenced. 

The criteria that account for the largest proportion of assoc- 
iations are alienation (criterion 1), economic security (3), self- 
esteem (h) ^ social work environment (6B), and control and influ- 
ence (7). Organizationed enclosure (criterion 8) also accoxints for 
a relatively high percentage of associations. It can be seen in 
Figure 1, however, that the largest proportion of associations with 
any single criterion is accounted for by control and influence, which 

entered into more than 13 percent of the total number of associations. 
The criteria that account for the lowest proportion of associations 
include the physicd working environment (6A) and all extra-work 
activities (10 and 11). 

What this means is that, in the Journals and books reviewed 
for the bibliography, a relatively large number of studies have in- 
vestigated such things as worker alienation, worker turnover, self- 
esteem, pay-related issues, discretion, control and influence, and 
the social environment. On the other hand, there has been rela- 
tively very little investigation of the impact of quality of work- 
ing life on home and family amd on such extra-work activities as 
consumption, creation, and community-citizen involvement. Also 
sparsely i^epresented in the literature are aspects of quality of 
the physical working environment. It shoxild be noted, however, 
that the ergoacmics, industrial engineering, and operations-re- 
search literature should reveal a rather heavier emphasis on the 
physical working environment; that literature, however, was 
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systematically excluded from the present bibliography because it 
was considered a more traditional area of the quality of working 
life. It is interesting to speculate, however, that although work- 
ing conditions and physical working environment are considered 
a traditional area of the qxiality of working life, pay and atti- 
tudes toward pay — also traditional quality of working life char- 
acteristics — are quite heavily represented in the literature 
reviewed for the present quality of working life bibliography. 

The summary row totals show, first of all, that occupationeil 
and job characteristics account for a nominally ^^reater proportion 
(kk percent) of the total associations with QVL criteria than do 
either organizational variables (31 percent) or individual res- 
pondent characteristics (25 percent). This difference produces a 
Chi Square goodness of fit test to a rectangular distribution 
which is significant only at the 10 percent level of confidence. 
It is interesting but not surprising to note that of the correlate 
vfiuriables as cleissified herf^many of those most frequently found 
in the literature are those most eMily identified (such as hier- 
archial level. Job type, or sex), or are easily quajitified (such 
as member age, or tenure with the job or company). These frequen- 
cies might indicate the frequent reporting of '^targets of oppor- 
tunity," or associations of QVOLi criteria with variables that were 
merely at hand due to their identifiable characteristics or quan- 
titative nature, rather than variables of interest with regard to 
QWL in their own right. (The potentietl phenomenon identified here 
may bring to mind the drunk who looked under the street light for 
his lost keys, because it was dark where he lost them.) On the 
Q other hand, frequent associations are noted for correlate variables 
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that do not fit this expiemation. In other words , variables like 
reward structure, Job and work demands, supervisory and work group 
styles and behaviors, technology types, and member personality 
characteristics clearly represent more systematic measurement, and 
therefore, presumably, more direct concern with the associations 
with QWL criteria on the part of the original investigators. In 
sum: although much has been reported recently in some areas which 
are easily identified, much has also been done in certain areas 
where measurement is more difficult, 

B. Recent Trends 

Analysis of General Findings by Time Period , The section above 
describes the major findings in terms of the sheer frequency with 
which certain quality of working life correlates, quality of work- 
ing life parameters, ajid major dimensions appeared. The present 
section will examine the trends over time in the fifteen-year period 
covered by the bibliography. Although fifteen years is not a par- 
ticularly long time span in social sciences literature, it is a 
comparatively long period for considering issues in the experience 
of work. For that reason, examining the literature for that period 
in five-year sections has the potential for revealing some inter- 
esting trends in the quality of working life parameters that were 
studied. Figure 2 presents the major findings for the eleven 
criteria of quality of working life, as well as their totals for 
the three five-year time periods: 195T-61, 1962-66, and 196T-T2, 
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Frequency of QWL Criteria 
Measxired by Three Time Periods 



OWL Criteria 



1957-61 



1962-66 196T-72 



Total 
Frequency 



Alienation 18 

Health and Safety 10 

Economic Security 13 

Self- Esteem 11 

Self-Act\ialization 5 

Learning & Growth 5 

Utilization of 

Skills 9 

Work Environment 

Physical 3 

Social 19 

Control ft Influence IT 

Organizational 

Enclosure lU 

Career Character- 
istics 9 

Extra-Work Activities h 

Consumption 2 

Creativity U 

Citizen Involvement 1 

Home & Family k 



25 
17 
22 
2U 
lU 
17 

19 

3 
51 
1»2 

33 

lU 
10 
0 
0 
6 
6 



65** 
36** 

51** 
2lt** 
25** 

35** 

10* 

91** 

90** 



6h 



108 
63 
79 
86 
h3 
hi 

63 

16 
161 
lh9 

111 

58 
27 
7 
7 
23 
30 



Frequency Itotal llt8 303 627** 1078 

Percent Total I3.7 28.1 58.2 100 



Q *Distribution differs from rectangular. Sig <.05. 
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The totals show a significantly increasinc^ number of studies 
in the literature as ve go from the earlier period to the later 
one. Approximately ih percent of all studies in the present bib- 
liography belong to the five-year period from 1957 to 6l; 28 per- 
cent are from 1962 to 66; and 58 percent became available between 
196? and 72, 

Analysis of trends over time shows clearly that the absolute 
number of appearances of OWL criteria is increasing at a rapid rate 
in the literature. Reviewing the specific percentages of individual 
cell entries, however, suggest c that the studies dealing with 'self- 
esteem, actualization, * Eind 'control and influence,* do not signi- 
ficcuitly increase relative to studies dealing with 'health and safety,' 
and 'economic security.' 

For the areas of 'growth and development' and 'extra-work act- 
ivities,' the frequencies are smaller, the trends bein^ even less 
clear. For "^^^ 'learning and growth' criterion, the proportion in- 
creases (from 10 percent to 36 percent) between 1957-61 and 1962- 
66, Between 1962-66 and 1967-72, the proportion increases to 52 
percent of the total. For 'extra-work activities,' criteria 10, 
and 11, the period 1957-61 shows a slightly higher percent- 
age of the total for all criteria (l6+ percent) than does the se- 
cond period (1962-66, 23 percenij. Neither of these trcndc, however, 
differs si/^nificantly from the overall distribution. 

Analysis of general findings by type of Journal , The distribu- 
tion of studies by journal has been undertaken as illustrated in 
fig\ire h. The criteria of quality of working life, plus the totals, 
are presented against four major categories of Journals: sociology. 
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psychology, organizational science, and business. FiPT^re 3 shows 
the specific breeO^dovn of periodicals in each of the four major 
categories . 

Figures 3 and h 

Figure h reveals that the psychology Journals contained the 
major proportion of studies involving alienation, economic security, 
self -esteem, growth and learning, and social work environment. The 
psychology and organizational sciences Journals have, between them, 
the largest share of the studies concerning utilization of skills, 
control and influence, and organizational enclosure. The psychology 
Journals alone account for nearly k3 percent of the total number of 
studies reported; the sociology Journals account for almost 15 per- 
cent of the total. The organizational science literature accounts 
for some 28 percent of the studies, and ih percent of the studies 
are from business periodicals. 

As we look at some of the specific q 'ality of working life di- 
mensions such as growth and development we find, as we might expect, 
two-thirds of the learning and growth studies are reported in the 
psychology literature. Further, these studies were most frequently 
reported in the Journal of Applied BehaviorgLl Science (JABS), which 
Cfiurried few quantitative empirical studies; therefore, as suggested 
in Figure 2, the frequency of studies concerning learning and growth 
tended to accelerate slightly during the period from 1962 to 1966, when 
JABS was first publishing and reporting on quantitative research 
on sensitivity and training groups. That kind of study is becoming 




less frequent, which is reflected in the slightly diminished number 



reriodicals ?evieved for QWL Hiblioff;raphy , Classified in Four Major Catep;ories 



I . Psycholoppy 

1. Journal of Applied Psycholopo^ 

2* Personnel Psycholory 

3. Organizational Behavior and Humaji Performance 

Occupational Psycholop;y 

5* Journal of Applied Behavioral Science 

6. Journail of Abnorr.al and Social Psycholoc^y 

7. Archives o^ E>miron>'nental Health 
b* Psychsomatic Medicine 

9* Family Process 

II, Sociolo^ 

1, Journal of Social Issues 

2, Gerontologist 

3, Industrial Medicine and Sur^zery 
h. American Journal of Sociology 

5. British Journal of Industrial Medicine 

6. American Sociological Review 
7* JournaJ. of Chronic Diseases 

8. Journal of Health and Social Behavior 

9. Social Forces 

10. Sociology and Social Research 

11. Journal of Occupational Medicine 

III, Organizational Science 

1, Himan Relations 

2, Administrative Science Queirterly 

3, Science 

h. National Academy of Science 

rv. Business 

1. Industrial Relations 

2. U.S. News and World Report 
3* Harvard Business Review 

U. Annual Proceedinr^^s Institute of Industrial Relations 

5. Industr:;- and Labor Relations Review 

6, Industrial En^^lneering 

7« Academy of Management Proceedings 

8. Academy of Management JournaJ 

9* Personnel 
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Frequency of OWL Criteria 
Meaa\u>ed in Four Categories of Periodicals 



QUL Criteria Sociology Psychology Organizational Business Ototal Frequency 

Science 



Alienation 9 

Health i Safety 12 

Economic Security 8 

Self Esteem 6 

Self Actual- 
ization 0 

Learning & 
Growth 1 

Utilization 
of Skills k 

Work Environment 
i-'Iiysical 2 
Social 12 

Control & 
Influence 12 

Organizational 
Enclosure 7 

Career Char- 
acteristics 9 

Extra Work 
Activities 3 

Consumption 2 

Creativity 1 

Citizen In- 
volvement 8 

Home & Fam- 
ily 9 



3U 
15 
27 
29 

13 
20 
18 

1 
55 

U3 

2k 

10 

7 
0 
1 

3 
6 



16 
5 
10 
lU 

13 
5 
13 

k 

31 
111 
27 

12 

2 
1 
3 

2 
3 



16 
3 

10 
7 

k 
5 
5 

2 
9 

16 

10 

U 

5 
1 
1 

U 

2 



75 

35*» 

55 
56 

30 
31» 

UO 

9 
107 

112 

68 

35 

17 
U 
6 

17»» 
20«» 



Frequency Total 106 
Percent Total lU.8 



306 
1*2.6 



202 
28.1 



lOU 
IU.5 



718 
100 



pn^/- Distribution differs froaa. total distribution. Slg<..05. 
C Distribution differs from total distribution. Sig^S-.Ol. 
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of empirical studies on grovth and development for 19C7-7c» 
The reduction in scientific investigations of training, ^^croups 
has occurred because the groups themselves are increasingly seen 
as tools of the organizational development specialists, rather 
than as an importaJit or central research topic. 

The dimension of life roles outside of work is heavily ac- 
counted for by socioloPT" and psychology JournalG ; approximately 
63 percent of all studies concerning that dimension are accounted 
for by both of those categories of Journeils combined. It is also 
important to note that, predictably, the research drawn from the 
sociology literatxire was most heavily weighted in the area of 
community -citizen involvement and home and family. 

Analysis of cross national research . Another interesting 
aspect of the state-of-the-art review of QWL research in the past 
fifteen years is a gross national comparison ot the kinds of studies 
and variables measured in studies done in other countries, especi- 
ally Northern Europe and Britain, so far as the literature is avail- 
able to us. Just as the analyses reported above are relatively 
crude or gross measures of the state of the art, so is the present 
analysis of the literature available to us. Although the analysis 
should use the reports of social researchers in their native coun- 
ti^', reporting on what they are doing, the present analysis simply 
reports the types of measures and the kinds of associations mani- 
fested in studies in which the country where the data originates 
is known. There is no control for the nationality of the invest- 
igator. It should also be noted that, as mentioned above, the 
bibliography is composed primarily of abstracts from books, art- 




icles, and unpublished manuscripts available in the English 
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languap:e. Although there was an attempt to produce tog lish- language 
abstracts of foreign-language eirticles and published documents, it 
vas not realized to any significant degree. Therefore, the data 
reported here come mostly from sources published in English. By 
this token the results to follow must be read with caution. Other 
studies available only in the language of study origin might provide 
different conclusions. 

The cross national comparison simply utilizes the cross-tabular 
indices represented by Tables h and 21 in the annotated biblio- 
graphy.* In the bibliography, the classification codes separated 
studies into those done in the United States, in the United Kingdom, 
in Europe, and "Other." This classification breaks down into not- 
unreasonable frequencies for statisticeil display as well as for 
cross-tabular search procedures. The present analysis takes the 
data specified in the bibliography and not only reviews the general 
pattern or distributl -^n of studies involving the eleven QWL criteria 
and the seventeen correlates; it also examines some of the charac- 
teristics of the specific studies making up the pattern. 

United Kingdom . Although the frequencies are proportionately 
rather small when compared with thf» United States, studies under- 
taken in the United Kingdom represent rather a heavy proportion of 
studies involving organizational climate, technology, and organiza- 
tional change. 

Studies undertaken in Britain contain a proportionately high 
frequency of quality of working life criteria. British studies are 
proportionally rich in the categories of alienation, physical work 
environment, and home ajid family, although the absolute number of 

♦The bibliography contains an error in Tables U and 21. '^Europe" and 
"U.K." colinnn headings should be interchanged in both tables. 
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studies is small for the latter two. Few if any quality of working 
life parameters are under-represented in the British sample. 

Closer examination of some of the studies undertaken in the 
United Kingdom shows that these studies have focused upon technology, 
Job, or organizational structure, measuring the effects upon behav- 
iors Bjnd/or atxitudes of differences in the aforementioned corre^ 
lates . A rather large proportion of research undertaken in the United 
Kingdom countries has studied alienation. However, unlike studies 
in the United States — where alienation is measured both conceptu- 
ally (as estrangement^ and behaviorally — in Britain, the majority 
of research has focused exclusively on behavioral manifestations of 
alienation, such as tardiness, absence, or labor turxicver . Finally, 
studies undertaken in the United Kin^jdom represent a considerable 
research investment in studying correlates of various reward sys- 
tems and effects on working-class attitudes and behavior of achiev- 
ing relatively high incomes, 

Europe . Although the Europeaji studies account for about the 
same proportion of total research as studies in the United Kingdoip, 
there seem to be relatively fewer manifestations of the quality of 
working life correlates. There seem to be fewer European studies 
involving status or prestige, training, organizational changes, or 
member characteristics. Job characteristics, especially Job demands, 
seem to be reasonably well represented in these studies • European 
studies contain a proportionately lover frequency of quality of 
working life criteria or parameters, no one of which in particular 
seems to be overrepresent^d. In European studies, however, self- 
esteem, self-actualization , and the idea of organizational enclosure 
seem to be underrepresented or absent. 
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We thought it was of some interest and value to separate the 
European studies into those that were undertaken in Scandinavia and 
those reportin^j^ data from the remainder of Europe. Most of the 
studies from Norway deal with the individual correlates of either 
the effects of participation or the desire for it. Some other Nor- 
wegian studies look at the effects of autonomous work <z;roups and 
various environmental conditions on attitudes and behavior of the 
work force. In the Swedish studies, research has been on the 
effects of technological, organizational, and Job changes on blue- 
collar and white-collar workers. A research program dealing with 
correlates of emotional and physiological stress reactions has al- 
so produced several studies using a Swedish sample. Finally, no 
discernible trends in Finnish research were revealed as a rssiilt 
of the literature search, and no Danish studies were abstracted at 
all. In the rest of Western Europe, research has been mostly on 
the effects of technical change. In France, research has been done 
on attitudinal changes associated with technological changes in 
white-collar organizations, and on behavioral changes associated 
with changes in blue-collar technology. The only reference from 
Germany to be included in the bibliography concerned itself with 
effects of a chcmge to on electronic data-processing system. In 
Eastern Europe, the majority of the research abstracted for the 
bibliography was done in Yugoslavia and centered on the correlates — 
attitudes, perceptions, and behavior — of industrial democracy as 
epitomized by workers* participation in workers* councils. 

Other Nations . On the basie of rather limited data reported in 
the bibliography, we can conclude tentatively that studies dene 




in other nations exhibit roughly the same distribution of quality 
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of working life parameters and their correlates as do the studies 
undertaken in the United Kingdom, Europe, aind the United States. 

United States . The bulk of the studies reviewed in the bib- 
liography dealt with samples either from the United States or of 
unknown origin. In many cases, even those that were not identi- 
fied could be assumed to be from the United States. A review of 
the data derived from the U.S. samples, therefore, will reflect 
not only those studies that identify themselves as including or 
involving American samples but also those using samples that can 
reasonably be assumed to be American. 

There is little to distinguish the American seunple from the 
total data; in fact, since these data account for such a large 
proportion of the total, they can be described as defining the 
total. For that reason, many of the characteristics in the biblio- 
graphy as a whole can also be used to chetracterize the American 
sample. As an example, the heavy emphasis on organizational hier- 
archy, job type, Job demands, supervision, and member character- 
istics can be seen as rather similar to the descriptions of the 
bibliographic results as a whole, reported above. It should be 
noted, however, that only a relatively small proportion of studies 
deals with the quality of working life correlates of organizational 
changes, technological changes, or work group characteristics and 
behaviors . 

Self-actualization, social work environment, and control and 
influence also are very heavily represented in the American sample. 
However, studies dealing with extra-work activities are numer- 
ically more but proportionately less in the American sample thaji 
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in the other national samples. The quality of vorking life para- 
meters of home and family and the general extra-vork activities 
category are particularly underrepresented , as are characteristics 
of the physical vorking environment. The underemphasis on physi- 
cal environment was explained a'bove as a by-product of the decision 
to exclude human engineering, ergonomics, and industrial engineering 
literature from the bibliography. The American sample seems to 
differ from the studies undertaken in other countries primarily on 
the basis of less examination of work g' oup variables on the causal 
side or home and family and other extra-work activities on the out- 
put side. 
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V. Substantive Findings: Some Sample Results 

In addition to Its function as a measure of what variables have 
been studied and what may be in need of additional attention, the 
bibliography was Intended as a resource docximent for investigators 
who wish to delve more deeply into the substantive results involving 
the relationships between any QWL criterion and any specified cor- 
relate. The partlculax indexes for the bibliography were therefore 
constructed for that purpose. In this section we will present a 
sample of these substantive searches, using the bibliography index, 
and their results. The sample of relationships chosen was derived 
from the major intersections in Figure 1. 

Having decided on several relationships of interest, and taking 
them one by one, the first step was to obtain from the index a list 
of all study abstracts that report use of the correlate variable of inter- 
est. For example, one relationship chosen for presentation here is that 
between Job demands ajid alienation. The first step, therefore, was 
to obtain a list of all abstract nvimbers listed in the index under 
*Job demands.' The next step involved scanning each abstract listed 
for the code (l), which denoted appearance of the QHtfL criteria 
'eLLienation* in whatever terms the original investigator used. It 
was then straightforward to siammarlze the statement of relation- 
ships from each abstract while at the same time specifying what 
exactly was used by the original investigator as the QWL "criteria*' 
and its "correlate." This substantive analysis permits investiga- 
tion of such questions as. What correlates in particular were found 
related to certain QWL criteria? In what direction did the relatlon- 
Q ships go? Were they statistical correlations, or were the reports 
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of observed or assumed linkage over time? Were they simple cor- 
relations, or vere they contingent upon other variables? In all 
cases, however, the user must decide at which level the particular 
QWL criteria becomes "qusLlity" or "high quality" or "good quality" 
— no such conclusions are made in the present anailysis. 

Of the 639 relationships (U2xl8 - 756, minus 11? empty cells), 
presented in Figure 1, the following 9 are chosen for presentation 
here. 



Alienation and Organization Size. The first such relationship 
in our example is that between the QWL criterion alienation and the 
correlate organization size. 

In examining the eight* studies where alienation and organization 
size were measured, we find that although the results sviggest absence 
and turnover rates (classed as measures of eLLienation) are associ- 
ated with large size of plant or company, more than half the studies 
introduce additional variables into the causal chain. These contin- 
gency variables are mentioned in early studies (i.e., 1958) as well 
as in later ones (i.e., 1972). Other measures found in the liter- 
ature and included in alienation as related to organizational size 



*Thfe numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: 1009, 1015, 1052, 

1101, 120T, 1262, 5023, 8035. 



QWL Criterion 



(associated with) Correlate 



Alienation 
Alienation 
Self-esteem 

Social work environment 
Socied work environment 
Control and influence 
Control and influence 
Control and influence 
Extra-work activities 



Organization size 
Job demands 
Organization climate 
Job type 
Supervision 

Organization hierarchy 
Organization reward structure 
Technology 
Technology 
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are grievance rates, increased identification with iinions, and ab- 
sence of loyalty. 

Alienation and Job Demands . The second relationship examined 
is that between alienation and job demands. The analysis showed that, 
although Job demands have been studied over the past fifteen yeeirs, 
the pattern of outcomes is different for earlier as opposed to later 
studies. If we examine the individual abstracts (referred to in 
Figure l) that contain measurement of both Job demands and aliena- 
tion, we find that 35* of them actually report examination of rela- 
tionship between Job demands and alienation. The remainder are 
simply studies in which both variables were studied simultaneously; 
their association is neither described nor implied. Among the 15 
studies carried out between 1957 and approximately 19^5, ^ genereilly 
conclude that there is no relationship between Job dissatisfaction, 
absenteeism, turnover, or feelings of alienation and Job character- 
istics or Job demands; 9 report repetition, machine pacing, and other 
such Job demands as related to estrangement as noted; and only 2 re- 
port more Job challenge and complexity related to lower alienation. 

The remainder of the studies examined, those done since 19^5, 
show a changing trend. Virtually none reported no relationship 
between aJLienation and Job demands. Eight studies reported relation- 
ships between excessive or nonchallenging Job characteristics and 
alienation. Ten studies, on the other hand, reported reduction in 
fldienation as a function of greater work complexity, challenge, 
and discretion. In addition, three studies since 19^5 reported 

*The numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: IOU9, 1079, IO8U, 1107, 

1108, 1128, 115^*, 1190, 1202, 1207, 1222, 1250, 1251, 1255, 1262, 5002, 

5OOI4, 5009, 5010, 50li*, 5022, 5037, 5038, 50U3, 50UU, 5OU8, 50U9, 8005, 
8013, 8018, 8026, 8929, 8030, 8031, 803^. 
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eilienation effects of a remge of Job demands. 

The difference between earlier and later studies is not explained 
by the data at hemd cuid is not explained here. One tentative hypothesis 
might be advanced, however. That hypothesis stems from Frederick 
Herzberg's theories around the idea of intrinsic job satisfiers and 
extrinsic Job dissatisfiers . 

Herzberg's early position was that extrinsic job characteristics 
or Job context are primarily related to Job dissatisfaction. Many 
of the studies done in the eeurly sixties were in support of that 
position. Subsequent or later Herzberg writings show that absentee- 
ism and turnover (among our measures of alienation) tend to be re- 
duced as intrinsic Job elements, or satisfiers, increase. The later 
literatiire tends to support that idea. In studies dating from the 
raid-sixties onward, the relationship between job demands and measures 
of alienation such as absenteeism and voluntary turnover is found 
to be stronger than is the relationship between Job dissatisfaction 
ajid work characteristics fovmd in e vlier studies. 

Self-Esteem and Climate . Eight* of the 17 studies listed as 
including both self-esteem and organizationeJ. climate actually re- 
ported associations between these two variables. Of these eight 
studies, seven were reported in the period 1967-72. These studies 
can be divided into two groups. In one case management climate, 
in which individxial view was subordinated to organizational need, 
resulted in lower self-esteem as measured by feelings of earned 
respect, perception of status, or feelings of self-importance. 



*The numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: 1099, lllU, 1156, 
O 5000, 5007, 5015, 50U0, 8020. 
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Cases of the opposite management climate — supportive, employee- 
centered management thinist — show more tendency to be related to 
satisfaction with '^esteem needs'' or satisfaction of need for recog- 
nition. The former studies tend to be descriptive reports of case 
studies, whereas the latter studies seem to be more results of 
large-scale, static survey studies. 

Social Vork Environment and Job Tyye , Of the 19* studies re- 
porting some association between social work environment and Job 
type, three quarters were reported during the five-year period 1962- 
67. These studies report several different aspects of the general 
relationship, such as differences between white- and blue-col^^.r . 
employees, supervisors and managers, staff and line, or nurses and 
other professionals. Seven studies examined differences betwe'.rn 
white- and blue-collar Jobs, without other distinctions. 

The major result is, however, that half of these studies me.de 
between I962 emd I967 report the impact of distinctions in Job type 
on values, desires, or attitudes regarding some aspect of the social 
work environment. 

Studies reported before I962 describe such things as frequency of 
interaction or assessments of authoritcurianism among foremen, or the im- 
possibility of team relationships on an assembly line. Similar behav- 
ioral measures are more frequently reported in later studies (post-1967) 
as well. Of the behavioral measures of social work environment and 
their relationship to Job type, little consistency is found. In the 

*The numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: 1037 » lOUo, 1056, 1072, 
1075. 1111, 1119, 1125 » llhQ, 1155, 1175, 1179, II82, II98, 12lU, 5010, 
50U8, 50U9, 5050, 
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early studies, the sample of four abstracts is divided among four dif- 
ferent Job types, so no consistency is possible. Of the four later 
studies, three suggested that the relationships they reported were con- 
tingent upon other vcuriables such as technology, management values, 
or involvement in some special project* The remainder of the abstracts 
examined suggest that blue-collar workers have fever opportunities for 
social interaction and that blue^-coUar workers value it more. I^irther, 
both white-aud blue-colleir workers want supportive supervision and blue- 
collar workers don't mind task-relevant leadership. 

Social Work Environment and Supervision . Over heilf the 2k* studies 
reporting association between these two variables were published during 
the past five years. Further, of the total abstracts, only four 
measures of the QWL criterion, social work environment, are reported 
aa attitiides toward, or satisfaction with, some relationship or need. 
Sixteen of the studies investigated the effects of supervisory style 
on subordinate social interaction. The studies divided themselves into 
whether they emphasized the effects of "positive" behaviors, such as 
consideration, participation, support, etc., or whether they emphasized 
more negative styles like authoritarianism, close supemrlsion, less 
considerate, and structured styles. "Negative" and "positive" super- 
visory styles were found related to subordinates' social work environment 
as characterized: 



•The nifflibers of the bibliography abstracts are: 1011, 1019, 1031, 111^, 
1125, 1131, 11U8, 1166, 1167, 1175, 1182, II87, 1201*, 1206, 1209, 1210, 
1259, 1262, 1271, 5000, 5007, 5020, 5036, 50U7 
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Negative Supervisory Style 



Positive Supervisory Style 



Distrust among subordinates 
No cooperation among subordinates 
Subordinates unable to call upon others 
Strained social relations among 



-Subordinates sheure effort 
-Subordinates have social cohesion 
-Low intra-unlt stress 



subordinates 
Subordinates share little with peers 



-Effective subordinate group 
-B«?tter integration of sub- 



ordinates as company and group 



-Close and warm subordinate 



relations 



-Coopejcation among subordinates 



The remainder of the abstracts reviewed dealt with a variety of 
other supervisory behaviors such as task-related leadership (which is 
reported in several studies as related to subordinate social relations 
contingent upon seme other variable) , lees direct supervision, super- 
visors* confidence in subordinates, necessity of communication, and 
leaderless or self-managed situations. With the exception of task- 
related leadership, these other cases lend little to the present 
analysis because of their small nimiber. The QWL criterion in most of 
these cases, however, remain the cooperation and communication among 
subordinates in work groups. 

Control and Influence and Organizational Hierarchy. Data in Figure 1 
suggest a relatively high proportion of assoclatlcns between organiza- 
tional hierarchy and control and influence. Most studies we reviewed* 
indicated that, as we would expect, hierarchical level or position was 
related to Increased Influence. Several more recent studies, ha-rever^ 
suggested that the relationship may not be a simple and direct one. 
For example, the relationship between hierarchical level and control 
may be mediated by the respondents' line vs. staff assignment, by pay 



•The numbers of the bibliography abstract b are: 1023, 1033, 1057 » 1062, 
1073, 1085, 1087, 1098, 1103, 1105, 1119. 1132, 1139, ll6l, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1199, 1200, 1205, 1212, 1216, 1238, 1255, 1262, 127^, 5000, 5002, 
5OOU, 5005, 5010, 5011, 5015, 5021, 5029, 5031, 50UO, 50U1, 5050, 8021, 
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aaaociated vllh hierarchical level, or by the respondents' degree of 
expert knowledge or ability. 

Control and Influence, and Organizational Revcu"d Structure . Ten* 
of the 26 studies listed as including both the criterion measure, con- 
trol and influence, and the correlate measure, reward structure, 
actually reported relationships between them. Examination of these 
studies su^sts^iTCF that they can be divided into those conceming pny 
systems for workers and those concerning pay s cales for management. 
Most workers* pay systemfl (piece work to pooled group p'^> ) have 
been shown associated with low worker authority. For managers, on 
the other hand, higher pay scales for the same hiereurchical levels 
were found associated with greater autonomy and independence. 

Technology and Control and Influence * Of the 3^ sttidies that 
included both control and influence as a QWL criterion variable and 
technology as a correlate, 28** studies also reported associations 
between the^e two variables. Although a few recent references specify 
some contingencies and conditions for the association between techno- 
logical characteristics and control at the workplace, most of the 
studies reported more simplex analyses. The studies can be divided 
into those which looked at differences between craft, mass production 
(industrial), and automated, or continuous process (post industrial) 
technologies; and those which looked at more specific technological 
characteristics such as predictability of work, complexity, specializa- 
tion of functions, and the like. Por the first set of studies, 7 

•The numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: 1011, 1021, 1139, 
1255» 5002, 5006, 5009, 5025, 5028, 50Ul. 

••The numbers of the bibliography abstracts are: lOUO, 1063, 1091, 
1158, 1161*, 1165, 1212, 12U, 1226, 1238, 1239, 12U0, 12li5, 1250, 
1251, 1262, JOC«*, 5010, 5029, 5032, 50U5, 50U6, 50i*8, 501*9, 5051, 
8006, 8012, 8013. 
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reported post-industrial technology associated with greater control 
and discretion, and 3 reported the reverse; for industriaJ. technology, 
2 studies reported lov degree of con^^jrol and influence. Four stttdies 
of craft technology reported considerable discretion. For the other 
sorts of investigations, functional specialization is consistently 
shovn related to high management control, as is predictability and 
complexity in technological meaflurements, 

Extra-vork Activities and Technology , Extra-vork activities were 
seldom consistently related to anything, althoxigh the typical criteria 
correlate meaaures of Job type and personality were found relatively 
frequently, as were organizational chflirMteristics such as age, size, 
location, and the like. Workplace characteristics. Job demands, tech- 
nology, and time conditions were found to be related to extra-vork 
activities to some slight extent, in the few ceises reveeLled by the 
literat\ire search. 

A more careful examination of the particuleu* association between 
technology and extra-work activities showed that a surprising pro- 
portion of the studies concerned with technology as a causal variable 
also considered some extra-work activity as an outcome. Aside from 
this general finding, however, there was little consistency among the 
studies* involved, aside from our observation that most of the 
studies reported that technology either operated through or in conjunc- 
tion with other variables (such as skill classifications or the neces- 
sity for shift work) rather than alone or directly on extra-work 
activities. 

•The nvmbere of the bibliography abstracts are: 1010, 101 1*, 1063 , 
1061*, 1091, 1158, 1211*, 1262, 5001*, 5010, 5011*, 5020, 50U8, 8«20. 
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VI , RECOMMENDATIONS 

Evaluation 

The first comment that must be made about the literature on the 
quality of working life published during the past fifteen years is 
that it is not systematic, it is not very rich from the standpoint 
of new directions, and it contains few surprises. 

Basically, the bibliographic search and review confirmed that 
little research has been done in which the individual is the central 
concern, except perhaps for research that applies the standards of 
Job satisfaction measiires, which was not reviewed in the present 
effort. 

As reported above, some 365 studies are reported in the annotated 
bibliography. Although the bibliography does not encompass all rele- 
vant studies, it does nonetheless cover the vast majority of those 
concerning QWL criteria which were to be found in the published Jo\ir- 
nals and books and the unpublished reports and cases ^ which were 
scanned during the aimotation process — sources that must cover the 
majority of such studies in the English-langmge literature. The 
research that has been published in the past fifteen years reflects 
a growing bedance of concern between the traditional quality of work- 
ing life parameters (wages, hoxirs, and working conditions) and the more 
contemporary issues of self-esteem and actualization. Interest in 
control and influence as eua important dimension of the quality of 
working life has apparently remained high throughout the period. 

ffejiagement and organizational concerns have been reasonably well 
served by studies relevcmt to motivation, subsumed in the bibliography 
tmder "organizational enclosure." By contrast, the more aocietally 
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relevant dimensions — work-related effects on employees* extra-work 
life roles — have been studied very little but are coining into 
proml nance. 

Overall^ the gross frequency meeuaures presented in Figure 1 
reveal a large number of studies dealing with economic security and 
hiu&an relations concerns of the social working environment « Studies 
examining (at least tangentially } self-esteem and actiialization, con- 
trol and influence, and alienation also axe ntmierous, and these measures 
are more representative of the quality of working life as^ it appears^ 
it is becoming defined. 

A review of the characteristics causal to the quality of working 
life confirms the suspicion that, in the fifteen years of research 
reviewed, a great deal of effort has been devoted to investigating 
the characteristics of workers and orgeuiizations , whereas little 
research has investigated work groups or technology variables as they 
relate to the quality of working life. It is to the credit of social 
sciences research during that period, however, that a relatively large 
number of studies have investigated Job demands, as well as Job types 
in general. 

Increasingly, the most recent theoretical literature on the quality 
of working life has emphasized the importance of Job and organizational 
structure and the necessity for redesigning both to enhance quality of 
working life.* 

We can therefore report that the variable^ Job demands^ has recently 
become important, perhaps as a function of Herzbcrg's ideas of Job 

*c.f. Work in America , Report of a Special Task Force to the Secret eary» 

Health, Education, and Welfare (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1973; and The 
Changing World of Work , Report of the U3rd American Assembly, November 
1 - t, 1973 f Arden House, Harriman, New York. 
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enrichment. Of the rather large number of studies in the bibliography 
which deal with Job demands and alienation, for example, a good number 
(about half) tend to report a particular pattern of findings that can 
be diagrammed as "alienation«Job dissatisfaction«Job context." The 
other half, dating from somevhat later in the period studied here, 
tend to rejxjrt a different pattern: "alienation=absence and turnover" 
Job content." Both Job content and context are doubtless important, 
and the descrepancies in the literature may perhaps best be seen as 
a shift in the dependent variable, rather than as a theoretical in- 
consistency. It is important to note, however, that the shift in 
emphasis is from Job context to Job content. 

Other studies reported in the bibliography show increasing support 
for the idea of mediating or contingency variables operating between 
causal variables and quality of working life parameters. For example, 
the relationship between hierarchical level and degree of influence 
may be mediated by such things as line vs. staff assignment, amount of 
pay, and degree of expert knowledge. 

Substetntive Assessment emd the Bibliography . The bibliography, to 
be useful, should provide the user with substantive information regard- 
ing what correlates in particular were found related to •ertain QWL 
criteria. A sample of such findings has been reported above. A pri- 
mary purpose of the present paper, however, has been to familiarize 
the reader with some of the problems of evaluating and mea^urmp QWL — 
and to present one manner of doing so which would permit cutting into 
a bewildering and diverse array of literature for purposes of examining 
it. Another purpose has been to report where social science is today 
with regard to what has been measured (ajid to how frequently, when, and 
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where it was reported). The purpose of the present paper has not been 
to undertake a substantive analysis of all relationships extant in the 
literature reviewed. 

The bibliography was created as a source document, hopefully to 
be used by individual investigators as a way of generating their own 
analyses of criteria and correlates of interest to them, setting their 
own levels of what they considered to be quality for those partic\ilar 
criteria. The indexing system in the bibliography was designed with 
that use in mind. Therefore, if we were to map in some meaningful, 
substantive way the entirety of quality of working life as represented 
by the asBrtably of annotated abstracts in the bibliography, we would 
violate the spirit of investigation at this early stage. In the first 
place, such a substantive review would require vast resources in date 
processing and data analysis. But this constraint of resource avail- 
ability pales before the more important question of priorities in the 
use of those resources. 

To the degree that the reader questions the particular choice of 
QWL criteria au used in the present docxanent and in the bibliography 
he or she is a party to this second constraint. The bibliography 
was created to help us to identify what has been done, and done well, 
and as an aid in identifying what to do next. This step was taken in 
the face of considerable disagreement among concerned social scientists 
about what constitutes QWL to begin wich. It is our feeling that 
further analysis of what do we know "substantively" about QWL is 
fruitless unless and until social science can agree on what is to be 
assessed. Together, the criteria in the bibliography were purposely 
chosen to be as broad and encocix>assing as possible; and at the same time. 
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as Individual meaaures, not to be shot through with "rights" and "wrongs" 
of vailue statements or attitudes. Hopefully, the individual user of 
the bibliography could examine and assess these criteria as being good 
or bad, right or wrong, at whatever level he or she chooses • Thus, 
an aneilysis of substance which purports to take all data on all cri- 
teria at once would make little sense to most readers at this time. 
There is simply little or no agreement as to what constitutes the 
quality of working life and at what level quality obtains. 

B > Measurgment . 

The research design for the bibliography was such that now it is 
very difficult to offer in the present paper comprehensive assessment 
of the quality of research or adequacy of measures employed in the 
studies reviewed. First, although quality of research was a considera- 
tion in selectiiig studies for the bibliography, the prime criterion 
was simply that a study reported sane empirical or quantifiable mea- 
surement of our eleven criteria for quality of working life and. that 
these were associated with some other variable. Second, although we 
were interested in method and tried to select for valid method and 
measures, our design called for superimposing our eleven criteria upon 
whatever measures were used in the studies we abstracted. Therefore , 
it is impossible at this point to draw from o\ir bibliographic abstracts 
any meaningful genereLlizations about the quality of the meastires used 
in the original studies. 

A flaw in our design may well have been that it did not provide a 
reliable means for an overall evaluation of the measures used in past 
research. We have attempted, however, in the bibliography to increase 
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the collective value of the mecusures reported in the studies we ab- 
stracted by combining their numerous and varied criteria into eleven 
major peuraiaeters of quality of working life. We have been able to 
conclude, however, that much of the potential value of past experi- 
mentation as a gxiide for future action is lost because of the in- 
adequacies of the measures used in past research, not because the 
quality of research is low but because social scientists have not 
made explicit attempts to create any standardized measures for either 
the outcomes or the causes of quality of working life. 

The point of view of the individual of the quality of working life 
is coming into its own. The measures of alienation, self-esteem, self- 
actualization, and influence eire neither standardized nor consistent, 
and the results of relationships with them are inconsistent. But the 
number of studies in this area is doubling every five years, and the 
consistency of results is increajsing. This consistency is obscured 
somewhat by a shift from more simplex causal models to the use of 
mediating and conditioning variables in more complex models. Of the 
major trends in the area of quality of working life for the indivi- 
dual, increased interest in investigating Job characteristics and Job 
demands, and renewed interest in workgroup dynamics, loom large. 

From the standpoint of quality of working life for the organiza- 
tion, the characteristics or parameters of organizational motivation 
or enclosure appear to be suitably measured and seem to be related to 
many of the same causal or correlate variables as are the other quality 
of working life characteristics. Such causal variables are organiza- 
tloneLl climate amd hierarchy, organizational reweurd structure, the 
type and demands of organizational and Job chaa^acteristics , supervisory 
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characteristics, work groups, status and prestige, and technology, as 
well as some member characteristics (age and Job tenure). Personality, 
needs and expectations, and personal experiences are also important 
in relation to the orgeinizational enclosure measures. 

Research on quality of working life from a societal point of view 
has been especially scant, except for some studies done in Europe, 
especially in Scandinavia. The research undertaken in the United 
States and reported in English- language Journals virtually ignores 
the relationships between work and extra-work characteristics, be- 
havior, etctivities, and attitudes. 

Finally, few of the studies reported in the "bibliography are case 
studies. Of such case studies, most were \inpublished memuscripts that 
were abstracted for the bibliography; most of them became available 
during 1971 and 1972. The paucity of case studies is indicative of 
the sort of quantitative research rei>orted in the Journals we examined 
for the purposes of the bibliography; and examination of other Journals 
probably would not have yielded much more, since such reports are 
virtually unavailable at present. The Department of Labor, 'ASPER' 
Research Program and the Task Force on Comparability of the Quality 
of Working Life Conference both have emphasised the need for case 
studies using standardized measurement and evaluation. Until that need 
is met, there will be only limited improvement in the state of QWL 
research. Standardized evaluation in particular is absolutely neccs-- 
sary» There is also a need to examine in cause-emd effect case studies 
or experimental settings some of the characteristics that h«ve been 
described here in piu*ely statistical terms. 

•"The Quality of l^ployment : Fy 197^ R&D Plan" unpublished draft, 
March 30, 1973. 
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Future directions for research on quedity of working life shotild 
include, first of €l11, continuations of research on the impact of 
reorganizing Job and work characteristics. Additional case studies 
shotald also be cfiurried out and reported in the quantitative literature. 
There still remains, however, a need for additioneil static (as well 
as longitudinal), comparative studies using large numbers of respon- 
dents. Case studies must be undertaken in which specific changes are 
made with an eye to evaluating certain characteristics. Finally, the 
analysis of such studies should include a rather standardized list of 
what might be components of quality of working life, and an attempt 
should be made to measure these in some quantitative (i.e., frequency) 
sense. The data reviewed here from the annotated bibliography on the 
quality of working life suggest that such measures can be and have 
been xindertcJten. Importance is the standardization of the measures; 
and the creation of behavioraJ. measurement wherever satisfaction or 
attitudinal measurement alone Is currently available. If that is done, 
it ifill provide not only added strength in eveiluation of case studies 
but, more urgently needed, a base of common definitions. At this stage, 
we appear to be willing to talk to one another about qxiality of working 
life and what it is. We should continue the dialogue, because altho\igh 
experiencing it is better than talking about qxiality of working life, 
talking about it is better than nothing. 



